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WE  NEED  COINS  & STAMPS 

1-800-334-1163 

If  you  are  thinking  of  selling,  we  are  buying. 


There  are  a lot  of  ways  for  you  to  sell  your  coins  and  stamps.  And  many  dealers 
willing  to  buy  them.  You  obviously  want  to  get  the  best  price  for  your  items  and 
we  believe  we  can  help. 

We  have  a large  customer  base  around  the  country  who  buy  from  us  through  our 
various  catalogs  and  national  ads.  We  always  need  a good  supply  of  new  items 
to  add  to  our  inventory.  Since  we  will  retail  your  items  we  can  pay  a little  more 
than  most  of  our  competitors.  And  sometimes  a little  on  each  coin  can  add  up  to 
a lot  of  extra  money  in  your  pocket. 

So  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  offers  you  received  in  your  ai'ea  where  you 
live,  or  if  you  want  to  get  a “little  more”  for  your  coins  & stamps,  we  want  to 
help  you  get  more  money  and  help  ourselves  get  more  coins  for  our  inventory. 

If  you  would  like  our  offer  for  your  item  or  items  send  to  John  Sarosi’s  attention 
at  the  address  below.  He  will  make  a prompt  cash  offer.  And  if  you  need  to 
make  other  arrangements,  please  call  or  write. 


John  Paul  Sarosi,  hic. 

Coins  A Stamps 

106  Market  St.,  Johnstown,  PA  15901  814-535-5766  • Fox  814-535-2978 


Pennsylvania  Association  Of  Numismatists 

A non-profit  organization  promoting  education  in  numismatics. 
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President's  Message 


Dear  PAN  Members: 


We  end  2004  with  a feeling  of  satisfaction.  This  year  was  an 
important  one  in  numismatics  for  Pennsylvania.  Besides 
our  regular  May  and  October  PAN  shows,  we  sponsored 
another  show  in  August,  preceding  the  ANA  convention 
in  downtown  Pittsburgh. 

Many  regular  PAN  dealers  who  attend  the  major  shows 
told  me  in  2003  that  attendance  would  drop  at  our  May  and 
October  PAN  shows  in  2004  because  of  the  ANA  coming  to 
town.  I said  they  were  wrong  --  but  they  were  right!  A lot 
of  collectors  wait  for  the  ANA  show  to  buy  and  sell  their  coins/paper  money 
because  that  is  the  "big  show"  coming  to  their  area.  You  can't  blame  them. 
Collectors  don't  have  the  budget  of  dealers,  and  items  they  might  have  purchased 
at  the  May  PAN  show  were  put  on  hold  (no  matter  how  "good  a deal")  until  they 
perused  the  ANA  show.  The  same  on  the  "sell"  side.  I heard  a lot  of  dealers  say 
they  didn't  have  anything  "new"  or  "fresh"  in  October  --  mostly  the  same  items  they 
had  in  August,  that  didn't  sell  at  the  ANA. 

PAN  was  proud  to  be  a club  sponsor  of  the  ANA  Convention,  and  many  of  our 
officers  and  members  volunteered  their  time  and  efforts  at  the  ANA  show.  PAN 
made  a donation  of  $5,000  for  various  projects/events  at  the  ANA.  The  summer 
show  PAN  sponsored  was  a tremendous  success  — including  financially.  In  apprec- 
iation to  dealers  who  support  the  PAN  show,  we  are  lowering  our  table  fees.  That's 
right  — beginning  in  October,  2005,  we're  reducing  table  fees  by  $25.  It's  our  way  of 
saying,  "Thanks  for  coming  to  our  show!" 

★ ★★****★**★*** 


As  many  of  your  know,  I lost  my  father  this  year  --  about  one  week  before  the  May 
PAN  show.  He  was  a fixture  behind  our  table  for  10  years,  and  was  in  charge  of  the 
nice  sandwich  spread  the  dealers  enjoy  on  Thursday  set-up.  I was  in  charge  of  the 
arrangements  and,  over  the  past  months,  settling  his  estate.  I offer  the  following 
observations,  based  only  on  my  experience.  For  legal/tax  advice,  you  should  consult 
a professional. 

My  father  knew  he  had  terminal  cancer.  When  it  was  diagnosed,  he  immediately 
drew  up  his  will  (something  he  should  have  done  long  ago).  It  made  settling  the 
estate  (by  no  means  a large  one)  so  much  easier.  No  matter  your  age  or  how  young 
and  healthy  you  think  you  are,  you  should  call  your  lawyer  now.  Your  family  will 
be  grateful.  He  also  helped  me  (and  John)  write  his  own  obituary,  so  we  didn't  have 
to  guess.  He  paid  off  his  car  and  jointly  placed  me  (the  oldest)  on  his  bank  accounts. 
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He  told  us  where  he  wanted  to  be  buried,  and  where  he  wanted  me  to  arrange  the 
gathering  after  the  funeral  (at  his  favorite  hangout).  We  were  lucky  he  was  only  "in 
pain"  for  the  last  day.  1 urge  you,  no  matter  what,  that  when  the  time  comes,  take 
advantage  of  Hospice  care.  They  are  great!  They  know  how  to  deal  with  a terminal 
patient,  and  offer  great  comfort  to  the  family.  I only  wish  I had  called  them  a month 
before  --  and  not  just  one  week  prior  to  his  death  --  although  I do  not  regret  all  the 
extra  time  I spent  with  him  the  last  few  weeks.  We  became  much  closer.  Hard  to 
believe,  since  we  were  such  good  friends,  already. 

On  that  last  evening,  I called  911,  as  my  dad  had  fallen  on  the  way  to  the  bathroom. 
That  evening,  the  doctor  told  me  he  didn't  think  my  dad  would  last  the  night.  A 
real  shocker.  Keep  all  of  your  telephone  numbers  handy.  I used  my  cell  phone  to 
call  each  of  my  four  brothers  and  sister,  so  they  could  talk  to  dad  in  the  emergency 
room.  He  told  each  of  them  the  same  thing:  "I'm  tired.  I'll  talk  to  you  tomorrow." 
However,  there  was  no  tomorrow.  All  my  siblings  had  actually  planned  on  coming 
home  that  weekend  to  visit.  Instead,  they  came  home  for  the  funeral.  They  live  in 
Maine,  Virginia,  South  Caroline  and  Florida. 

Take  someone  with  you  to  the  funeral  home.  It  is  too  hard  to  do  on  your  own. 
Take  advantage  of  the  little  book  they  give  you  to  write  down  donations,  gifts  of 
food  and/or  flowers.  You  will  never  remember  them  when  you  sit  down  to  write 
the  thank-you  cards. 

I found  I needed  about  $1,000.  The  funeral  home  will  give  you  90  days,  but  the 
caterers,  bar  bill,  cemetery  fee,  church  fee,  tips  for  pallbearers,  and  house  watchers, 
food  for  relatives,  etc.  all  have  to  be  paid  right  away.  The  bill  for  the  funeral  home 
was  a little  over  $6,500  - typical  for  our  area. 

I did  not  have  the  "empty  house"  feeling  that  some  experience.  On  the  night  before 
the  funeral,  my  phone  at  the  house  rang  a little  after  midnight.  It  was  my  brother 
calling  from  the  emergency  room!  He  had  experienced  stomach  pains  that  evening 
at  the  funeral  home  during  viewing  hours,  and  I jokingly  said  maybe  it  was  his 
appendix.  It  was!  He  said  it  was  all  my  fault.  I spent  the  night  with  him  at  the 
hospital,  waiting  for  the  doctor  to  see  him  at  6 a.m.  The  funeral  was  at  10  a.m.  I 
slept  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  then  my  sister  and  her  husband  dropped  in  from 
the  hotel  next  door  to  wait  for  the  doctor,  too.  The  doctor  shot  up  my  brother  with 
morphine  — he  went  to  the  funeral,  although  he  couldn't  make  it  to  the  cemetery, 
and  they  operated  on  him  in  the  early  afternoon.  What  a day!  So  I had  a visitor  at 
the  house  when  I came  back  from  the  PAN  show  — for  another  ten  weeks. 

My  dad  was  a believer  in  insurance.  All  ACCIDENTAL  ! I guess  the  premiums 
were  lower,  and  most  of  them  were  no-cost  with  his  credit  union  account.  But  they 
don't  pay  for  cancer.  I did  find  two  $500  policies  his  parents  bought  for  him  when  he 
was  just  a toddler  (stuffed  in  the  back  of  his  bottom  dresser  drawer).  Do  your  family 
a favor  --  get  out  all  of  your  insurance  policies  NOW.  Make  sure  the  beneficiaries 
are  correct,  and  then  put  them  into  an  easy-to-find  file.  The  lawyer  does  not  have 
these  “ because  they  are  not  a part  of  the  estate. 
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Here  is  what  you  should  put  in  an  important  place  so  that  someone  you  trust  will 
know  about: 

all  insurance  policies 
the  title  to  your  car 
the  deed  to  the  house 

bonds,  stocks,  savings  account  and  checking  account  information 

In  my  opinion,  if  you  are  an  average  collector,  you  should  consider  selling  your 
collection  before  you  get  too  old.  Why?  Because  you  know  what  you  paid/ what  it 
is  worth.  If  there  is  no  one  in  your  family  who  will  truly  appreciate  it  (a  fellow 
collector),  your  collection  will  be  more  of  a burden  that  a windfall.  If  you  do  choose 
to  let  your  heirs  decide  what  to  do  with  your  collection,  do  not  mislead  them. 
There  have  been  countless  times  where  we  have  seen  coins  with  $100  price  tags  on 
them  that  we  could  buy  all  day  long  for  $20  and  sell  for  $22.  Putting  too  high  a 
value  on  your  collection  (no  matter  how  priceless  it  is  to  you)  will  help  no  one. 
The  seller  will  think  all  the  dealers  are  crooks,  and  the  dealers  will  think  the  seller 
is  a nut.  Pricing  too  low  (such  as  leaving  the  coins  in  original  holders  with  price 
paid  40  years  ago)  is  just  as  bad.  You  may  think  it's  neat  that  the  1916-D  dime  you 
bought  for  $85  is  worth  $1,200  now  --  but  what  if  it  is  sold  for  $100  because  "that's 
more  than  you  paid!"  You  should  go  through  your  collection  every  3 to  5 years  and 
update  price  changes  / market  fluctuations. 

So,  here  is  your  checklist  for  the  New  Yean 

1.  Make  a will. 

2.  Put  important  papers  together  in  one  place. 

3.  Make  sure  your  intentions  are  known. 

Believe  me,  your  family  will  be  grateful.  And,  instead  of  swearing  at  you  under 
their  breath  because  they  "can't  find  anything,"  they  can  spend  time  remembering 
you  and  the  good  times  you  shared. 

After  death  is  not  the  best  time  to  be  annoying.  It  is  more  fun  to  be  annoying  while 
you  are  still  around  to  enjoy  the  reactions  ! 

See  you  in  May  ! 


Happy  Collecting! 
Kathy  Sarosi,  President 
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Pennsylvania  Association  Of  Numismatists 


[coin  show 

s ^ 


MAY  13,  14,  15  2005 


Pittsburgh  ExpoMart 
RT  22  - EZ  off  Exit  57  PA  turnpike 

Monroeville  PA 


FREE  PARKING  - FREE  ADMISSION 


SHOW  OPEN  TO  PUBLIC 


FRIDAY  & SATURDAY  10-6 
SUNDAY  10-3 


DEALER  ONLY  SET-UP  THURS  4-8PM 

ilBUY-  SELL  - TRADE  !1 
OVER  125  QUALITY  DEALERS 

Bourse  Chairman:  JOHN  PAUL  SAROSI 

106  Market  Street 
Johnstown  PA  15901 


FOR  INFO  CALL  1-814-535-5766 


Another  Fine  PAN  Show 


Our  third  PAN  show  of  2004,  held 
at  the  ExpoMart  in  Monroeville,  PA 
October  22,  23  and  24,  was  another 
success  “ with  lots  of  fine  dealers, 
many  great  exhibits,  and  another 
tasty  banquet. 

Exhibits 

We  do  get  a remarkable  batch  of 
exhibits  at  our  PAN  shows,  particu- 
larly at  the  October  show.  The  “Best 
in  Show”  exhibit  was  a display 
telling  the  story  of  the  Pitt  Bicen- 
tennial Medal,  done  by  Sam  Deep. 

Selected  for  Second  Place  was  an  ex- 
hibit showing  a complete  set  of 
Liberty  Seated  Half  Dimes,  installed 
by  Jerry  Kochel.  His  display  was 
also  voted  to  be  the  “People’s 
Choice”  winner.  The  Third  Place 
exhibit  was  one  showing  types  of 
U.S.  Gold  coins,  by  Dick  Duncan. 

Josh  Wadsworth  showed  “Imagin- 
ation on  State  Quarter  Designs,”  the 
Best  Junior  Exhibit.  Payton  Carlucci 
had  “Pgh.  ANA  Memorabilia,”  which 
won  2nd  in  the  Junior  class. 

Other  fine  exhibits  were  shown  by 
Kavan  Ratnatunga  (Tokens  of  Cey- 
lon, MN),  Rich  Crosby  (Silver  Balboas 
of  Panama),  Ray  Dillard  (State  Quar- 
ters, Regular  and  Elongated),  Jerry 
Kochel  (Two  Faces  of  Liberty),  and 
John  Eshbach,  Exhibit  Chairman, 
Olympic  Medals  (non-competitive). 


Above  and  below  are  two  cases  of 
Sam  Deep’s  “Best  in  Show”  exhibit 
on  the  Pitt  Bicentennial  Medal. 


Below  is  Jerry  Kochel’s  exhibit 
showing  Liberty  Seated  Half  Dimes. 
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The  Banquet 

One  highlight  of  the  banquet  was 
presentation  of  the  Frank  Gasparro 
Award  (PAN’s  highest  recognition) 
to  past  PAN  President  Rich  Cross. 
A member  of  PAN’s  Board  of 
Governors,  Rich  has  a dealer  table  at 
virtually  every  PAN  convention  and 
is  always  very  active  in  the  club. 

The  citation  honoring  Rich  Cross 
said,  in  part: 

“The  recipient  of  the  Frank  Gasparro 
Award  this  evening  has  been  in- 
volved with  PAN  for  many  years. 
Working  with  Robert  Matylewicz,  he 
helped  bring  the  Northeast  area  of 
the  state  under  the  umbrella  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  of  Numis- 
matics. 

“With  the  help  of  Giff  Kelly,  he 
assumed  the  bourse  chair  during 
our  traveling  shows  that  covered 
the  greater  part  of  the  state,  from 
Scranton,  Philadelphia,  Lancaster, 
Carlisle  and  finally  Pittsburgh  for  a 
couple  of  shows  at  the  David  Law- 
rence Convention  Center,  before 
passing  the  chair  on  to  Kathy  and 
John  Sarosi. 

“He  personally  financed  our  10th 
anniversary  medal  (unfortunately  at 
a financial  loss).  He  created  and 
financed  the  Robert  Matylewicz 
Award,  not  only  as  a memorial  to 
his  good  friend,  but  to  acknowledge 
unsung  heroes  of  our  Association. 


“He  served  as  President  of  the 
Association  for  two  terms.  Our 
honoree  has  been  a continuing 
supporter  of  PAN,  as  a dealer  at  our 
shows,  a helping  hand  at  set-up, 
keeping  Kathy  supplied  with  dealer 
and  exhibitor  badges,  and  a 
contributing  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  Association.” 


Below,  Cross  (on  the  right)  receives 
the  big  plaque  from  Skip  Culleiton. 


The  Gilroy  Roberts  literary  award 
went  to  Sam  Deep,  whose  accom- 
plishments include  presenting  a 
regularly-scheduled  PAN  program 
on  the  radio  in  the  Pittsburgh  area. 
Below,  on  the  left,  is  Sam  receiving 
his  plaque  from  Wayne  Homren. 
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Exhibitors  were  also  recognized  at 
the  Saturday  evening  PAN  banquet. 
Below,  Jerry  Kochel  (on  the  right) 
accepts  the  “People’s  Choice”  plaque 
from  Exhibit  Chair  John  Eshbach. 


And  the  raffle  of  donated  items  was 
an  enjoyable  end  to  the  banquet,  as 
usual,  with  Jerry  Kochel  presiding. 
There  were  twelve  different  items 
donated  for  this  purpose,  and  they 
garnered  a total  of  $112  for  PAN’s 
treasury.  This  raffle  tradition  began 
several  years  ago,  when  PAN 
needed  cash  to  pay  its  bills.  Today, 
PAN  no  longer  has  such  budget 
problems  --  but  the  tradition  has 
continued  simply  because  it’s  an  en- 
joyable end  to  the  banquet. 

“Coins  4 Kids” 

As  usual,  a highlight  of  the  Pan 
show  was  the  “Coins  4 Kids”  pro- 
gram, organized  by  Wayne  Homren. 
Each  youngster  attending  got  a bag 
full  of  hobby  “goodies,”  which 
included  some  PAN  “money”  that 
could  be  used  at  an  auction  of  50 
desirable  hobby  items  — coins. 


tokens,  medals,  paper  money  and 
reference  books  - sold  at  the  end  of 
the  meeting. 

The  Coins  4 Kids  auction  “catalog” 
included  items  ranging  from  a bag 
of  “misfits”  from  the  collection  boxes 
of  Pittsburgh  area  transit  buses  (the 
item  with  the  lowest  value)  — up  to 
an  ancient  Greek  coin  from  the  300- 
400  BC  state  of  Aeolis  (the  most 
valuable  lot  in  the  auction). 

The  meeting,  as  usual,  provided  a lot 
of  information  about  numismatics, 
and  those  young  people  who 
correctly  answered  various  hobby 
questions  walked  away  with 
additional  “rewards.” 

*•*■■*■■*■***•*••*■** 

Wood  Designs  Wanted 
At  every  October  PAN  show,  we  distribute 
free  to  the  public  a wooden  nickel  (or 
wooden  dollar).  The  same  design  is  also 
incorporated  into  the  elongated  coins 
produced  by  Ray  Dillard  of  Michigan. 

For  our  May,  2005  show,  we’re  using  the 
same  design  that  we  had  in  October,  2004 
— but  changing  the  date.  HOWEVER,  we 
need  a new  design  - or  series  of  designs  - 
to  be  used  beginning  at  our  October,  2005 
PAN  show. 

Do  YOU  have  any  bright  ideas?  We  will 
give  you  credit  for  the  design,  if  used,  in 
the  CLARION . Submit  your  ideas  to  PAN  - 
Wood  Design,  P.O.  Box  1079,  lancaster,  PA 
17(i08.  Please  send  your  design  idea(s)  by 
April,  2005,  so  we  can  consider  them  at 
our  May  13,  2005  PAN  meeting. 

Just  think!  You  could  become  a famous 
designer  like  Gasparro  or  Gilroy  Roberts! 

*********** 
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A FAN  Pay-Back  for  Local  Ads 

On  October  22  at  the  PAN  show,  the 
officers  and  directors  voted  to  re-imburse 
member  clubs  who  sponsor  coin  shows  in 
PA,  paying  half  the  cost  - up  to  $100  - for 
local  advertising  of  their  show. 

For  example,  if  a member  club  spends 
$150  locally  to  advertise  a coin  show,  PAN 
will  reimburse  that  club  $75. 

If  a member  club  spends  $500  for  local 
show  advertising,  PAN  will  re-imburse 
that  club  $100. 

The  co-pay  money  is  for  local  ads  only  — 
not  for  national  advertising  such  as  Coin 
World  or  Numismatic  News,  etc. 

The  Pay-Back 

The  member  club  simply  has  to  submit  to 
PAN  copies  of  bills  for  local  newspaper 
ads  ~ and  PAN  will  reimburse  that  club 
half  the  cost,  up  to  $100.  Send  your 
request  to  PAN,  Attn.  Kathy  Sarosi,  Pres., 
P.O.  Box  1079,  Lancaster,  PA  17608. 

We  count  that  there  are  14  member 
clubs,  which  means  that  PAN  has 
committed  $1,400  to  help  promote  the 
hobby  and  increase  awareness  of  local 
PA  clubs  and  shows.  At  this  time,  the 
offer  is  for  local  shows  during  2005. 
PAN  will  consider  future  ad  reim- 
bursements at  our  October,  2005  show. 

One  Show  a Year 

Some  clubs  sponsor  more  than  one  show 
a year  — but  this  offer  is  for  just  one 
show  held  in  2005. 

We  Want  Your  News.  Too 
One  more  stipulation:  With  your  request 
for  reimbursement,  we  also  want  one  of 
your  club  members  to  send  an  article  for 
publishing  in  the  CLARION  — the  subject 
being  your  show  or  your  club.  That  is, 
what  you  do  at  your  show  or  your  meet- 
ings, ideas  your  club  uses  to  boost 
attendance  or  membership,  etc.  It  can  be 
just  a paragraph,  or  several  pages  of 
information  — it’s  up  to  you. 


The  purpose,  of  course,  is  to  stimulate 
interest  in  your  club  and  your  ideas,  as 
well  as  spread  around  your  good  ideas  to 
other  member  clubs  in  Pennsylvania. 

P.S:  As  PAN  President  Kathy  Sarosi  noted 
in  her  recent  letter  to  member  clubs, 

PAN  had  previously  offered  reim- 
bursement to  clubs  which  sponsored  bus 
trips  to  PAN  shows.  That  offer  (which 
gained  very  little  reception)  is  no  longer 
available. 

*********** 

2005  Show  Calendar 
Tan.  13-16  - Fort  Lauderdale, FL 
- Fla.  United  Num.  (FUN)  Show, 
Ft. Lauderdale/Broward  County 
Conv.Ctr,1950  Eisenhower  Blvd. 
Feb.  5.  6 - Pittsburgh.  PA  - 
South  Hills  C.C.  Show,  Windsor 
Court  Hotel  (across  from  S. Hills 
Village)  164  Fort  Couch  Road. 
Feb.  12.  13  - State  College.  PA  - 
Centre  C.C.  Show,  Days  Inn- 
Penn  State,  240  S.  Pugh  St. 

Apr.  2 - Lancaster.  PA  - 
Red  Rose  C.C.  Show,  Farm  & 
Home  Ctr.,  Arcadia  Rd..  (at 
Routes  72  & 30). 


May  13.  14.  15-  Monroeville. PA 
PAN  Coin  Show,  Pittsburgh 
ExpoMart,  Route  22,  (PA  Turn- 
pike exit  6). 


CLARION  ADVTG.  DATES  & RATES 
(now  published  3 times  a year) 
AD  DEADLINFS:  2/1;  8/1;  11/1 


AD  RATES: 

1 AD 

3 Ads 

Business  Card 

$10. 

$25. 

(Quarter  Page 

15. 

40. 

Half  Page 

30. 

80. 

Full  Page 

50. 

135. 

Back  Cover 

65. 

180. 

Mail  Ads  to: 


Dick  Duncan,  Editor 
611  Fairway  Drive 
Lancaster,  PA  17603 
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Some  of  Our 

Strange  Coins 

by  Dick  Duncan 


One  of  the  reasons  for  unusual  U.S. 
coinage  goes  back  to  the  very  begin- 
ning of  our  history.  Our  forefathers 
had  the  initial  problem  of  “What 
kind  of  money  should  we  have  in 
this  brand  new  country?” 

The  British  had  pence,  farthings, 
shillings,  pounds,  etc.  But  we  had 
just  broken  away  from  the  British, 
so  perhaps  we  should  go  in  another 
direction.  The  Spanish  had  other 
denominations  — but  their  Pillar 
Dollar  was  very  popular  in  this 
country  and  elsewhere.  Also  known 
as  the  “Eight  Real,”  it  was  cut  up  into 
pie-shaped  bits  — which,  of  course, 
is  why  we  still  use  the  term  “two 
bits”  for  our  quarter. 

The  Dollar 

An  early  use  of  the  “dollar”  was  in 
1775,  when  the  Continental  Dollar 
was  first  issued.  It  was  imprinted 
with  the  message  that  it  was 
payable  “in  Spanish  Milled  Dollars  or 
the  value  thereof  in  gold  or  silver.” 

About  1780,  Gouverneur  Morris, 
Assistant  Financier  of  the 
Confederation,  suggested  coinage 
based  on  the  decimal  system,  and 
his  plan  was  presented  to  Congress 
in  1782  by  Robert  Morris,  Superin- 
tendent of  Finance.  The  trouble 
with  his  plan:  He  calculated  that  the 


dollar  should  be  divided  into  1440 
units  - to  match  the  fractions  used 
for  the  Spanish  Dollar  in  all  states. 

Tom  to  the  Rescue 

Thomas  Jefferson  had  a better  idea. 
He  agreed  that  the  dollar  was  a good 
start  — but  that  the  decimal  system 
should  be  incorporated.  That  is, 
make  it  divisible  by  ten,  with  one- 
hundredth  of  a dollar  serving  as  one 
cent.  Thus,  we  had  the  beginning  of 
a logical  system  of  money. 

In  May,  1785,  the  committee  re- 
sponsible for  money  matters  recom- 
mended issuing  a five  dollar  gold 
piece,  a dollar  in  silver,  with  frac- 
tional coins,  also  of  silver,  in  denom- 
inations of  a half  dollar,  quarter, 
tenth  of  a dollar  and  twentieth  of  a 
dollar,  plus  copper  coins  valued  at 
one-hundredth  and  two-hundredth 
parts  of  a dollar. 

That’s  pretty  much  how  our  coinage 
began  - except  that  the  Congress 
then  turned  to  other  matters  of 
immediate  importance  — and  final 
decisions  on  our  money  waited 
until  George  Washington  was  elected 
President. 

The  Fugio  Cent 

The  first  coin  authorized  by  the  fed- 
eral government  was  the  Fugio  Cent, 
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also  called  t±ie  Franklin  Cent,  as  Ben 
Franklin  reportedly  had  suggested 
the  design  (similar  to  the  Continent- 
al Dollar)  as  well  as  the  wording. 


The  Fugio  Cent 

The  Fugio  Cents,  coined  privately, 
but  by  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  government,  pictured  a sun- 
dial with  the  word  “Fugio”  - mean- 
ing “Time  Flies.”  On  the  other  side 
were  thirteen  circles,  interlocked, 
signifying  the  thirteen  states  of  the 
union  joined  together,  with  wording, 
“United  States”  and  “We  are  one.” 

The  date  on  this  first  officially 
issued  cent  was  1787,  and  it  also 
stated,  “Mind  Your  Business”  — 
which  may  sound  funny  to  us  today, 
but  it  simply  meant  that  you  need 
to  “Pay  attention  to  business,  and 
don’t  waste  time.” 

A Shaky  Start? 

The  “Fugio  Cent”  was  not  a bad 
beginning  to  our  coinage  — although 
the  thirteen  interlocked  circles, 
which  also  appeared  on  the  first 
cents  issued  by  the  U.S.  mint,  were 
not  well  received  by  the  public.  The 
“Chain  Cent.”  issued  in  1793,  made 


people  think  of  bondage  - chains  of 
a prisoner  - so  that  feature  was  re- 
moved later  in  the  same  year. 


A Half  Cent? 

Both  the  cent  and  the  half-cent  were 
coined  at  the  U.S.  Mint  in  Philadel- 
phia beginning  in  1793  - the  Half- 
Cent  being  first  by  a few  weeks. 

The  Half-Cent  seems  to  be  a strange 
denomination  to  us  today  --  but  you 
have  to  remember  that  the  effects 
of  inflation  over  the  past  two 
hundred  years  mean  that  this  coin 
was  worth  what  a quarter  or  a half- 
dollar  — might  be  worth  today. 

Intrinsic  Value 

Another  difference  in  coinage  back 
then:  A Half-Cent  of  copper  was  the 
same  as  the  value  of  copper  at  that 
time  - and  the  Cent  had  twice  the 
amount  of  copper  in  it,  so  it 
contained  copper  worth  one  cent. 

The  same  was  true  of  the  larger 
coins.  For  example,  the  dime  would 
contain  ten  cents  worth  of  silver  - 
and  so  forth.  Of  course,  as  values 
changed,  and  metals  were  found  in 
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the  ground  — sparking  such 
incidents  as  a “Gold  Rush”  — the 
value  of  metals  would  change.  Or. 
perhaps  the  value  of  coins  would  go 
up  --  and  if  the  government  didn’t 
change  the  size  or  weight  of  coins 
fast  enough,  citizens  would  hoard 
and  melt  their  coins  to  bring  them 
more  money  than  the  coins’  face 
value. 

As  we  all  should  know,  our  coins  of 
today  are  just  symbols  for  a certain 
value  - and  we  accept  them  for 
that  value  simply  because  we  trust 
our  government. 

The  Two-Cent  Piece 

Another  strange  denomination  of 
coins  was  the  two-cent  piece. 
During  the  Civil  War,  all  gold  and 
silver  coins  disappeared  from  circu- 
lation . . .and  then,  the  copper-nickel 
cents  disappeared,  as  well.  Thus, 
many  merchants  issued  their  own 
“tokens”  to  serve  as  cents  and  be  an 
aid  to  commerce.  There  were  liter- 
ally hundreds  of  such  tokens  issued. 

The  government  decided  they’d 
better  step  in,  and  passed  an  act  on 
April  22,  1864,  which  changed  the 
composition  of  cents  (from  copper- 
nickel)  to  bronze,  simultaneously 
making  the  issuance  of  privately- 
made  “tokens”  illegal. 

The  act  also  included  a provision  for 
the  government  to  issue  bronze 


two-cent  pieces.  This  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  shortest-lived  coins 
minted  in  the  United  States. 


The  Two-Cent  Piece 


One  distinction  that  is  held  by  the 
lowly  two-cent  coin:  Because  of 
growing  religious  sentiment  during 
the  Civil  War,  it  was  proposed  — 
and  agreed  upon  — that  the  words 
“In  God  We  Trust”  begin  to  appear 
on  our  coinage.  This  was  our  first 
coin  with  that  motto.  Matter  of  fact, 
a clergyman  in  Pennsylvania  first 
made  this  suggestion. 


I'he  Silver  Three-Cent  Piece 

Three-Cent  Coins 

Of  course,  coin  collectors  are  familiar 
with  many  - or  most  - of  the  strange 
denominations,  such  as  three-cent 
pieces.  But  they  were  still  unusual. 

Their  reason  for  being,  in  the  first 
place,  was  because  the  price  of  a 
first-class  stamp  had  recently  gone 
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WANTED! 

*Western  Pennsylvania 
Numismatic  Society  Medals 
*ANA  Medals  and  Badges 
* Autographs  Wanted 

Please  write  to: 

Don  Carlucci 
2765  Shamrock  Drive 
Allison  Park,  PA  15101 


iUcIrklt***************************************************** 

R.O.M.A.  COIN 


wishes  to  thank  all  of  its 
PAN  customers 
and  hopes  to  serve  you 
in  the  future 


Numismatist  P.O.  Box  267 

Orv  Detrick  Oonnelsvllle  OH  45319 

1-  937-882-6730 


********************************************************** 
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up  to  three  cents,  and  folks  in  Con- 
gress decided  it  would  be  easier  for 
people  to  buy  one  or  more  three- 
cent  stamps  if  coins  of  that  same 
value  were  available. 

Confidentially,  another  reason  for 
certain  coins  in  our  history  was  that 
someone  with  a mine  — mining 
copper,  nickel  or  silver  — wanted  to 
increase  the  demand  for  such  a 
metal,  and  thus,  help  to  fatten  his 
own  purse.  If  he  lobbied  Congress 
hard  enough,  he’d  get  his  wish. 

The  silver  three-cent  piece  was  in- 
troduced in  1851.  The  smallest  of 
any  of  our  silver  coins  — 14  mm  in 
diameter  — it  was  never  very  pop- 
ular, but  these  coins  were  produced 
at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  until  1873. 

Incidentally,  nearly  all  of  the  non- 
proof silver  three-cent  pieces  of 
1863  to  1872  were  melted  by  the 
government  in  1873. 

Nickel  Three-Cent  Pieces 

Another  thing  that  seems  unusual  is 
that  our  government  minted  nickel 
three-cent  pieces  during  years  that 
overlapped  the  production  of  silver 
three-cent  pieces  - 1865  to  1889. 

The  reason  for  proposing  - and 
minting  - the  nickel  three-cent 
pieces  was  to  replace  that  same 
denomination  which  was  issued  in 
silver  (with  less-costly  metal). 


It  was  also  minted  to  replace  the  3- 
cent  “shinplasters”  — paper  money 
of  that  denomination  used  mainly  to 
purchase  stamps.  A pack  of  100  of 
those  pieces  of  paper  money  would 
buy  a sheet  of  the  3-cent  stamps. 

Those  smallest-denomination  pieces 
of  paper  money  would  become  so 
tattered  and  worn.  Congress  was 
delighted  to  vote  for  the  nickel 
three-cent  coin  instead  - and  as  the 
paper  money  of  that  value  was 
turned  in,  it  was  promptly  devalued. 


The  Nickel  Three-Cent  Piece 


Incidentally,  the  composition  of  the 
nickel  three-cent  pieces  was  the 
same  as  our  currently  used  five- 
cent  coins  — which,  of  course,  are 
commonly  referred  to  as  “nickels.” 

And  that  composition  has  been  used 
as  the  basis  for  quiz  game  questions 
on  television:  “What  metal  is  most 
prevalent  in  our  five-cent  coins?” 

As  most  coin  collectors  would  know, 
(or  should  know,  at  least)  the 
answer  is  “copper.”  Because  the 
composition  of  our  present  “nickels” 
as  well  as  that  of  the  old  nickel 
three-cent  piece  is  75  percent 
copper  and  just  25  percent  nickel. 
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Half-Dimes 


Another  of  the  “strange-but-true” 
facts  about  our  country’s  coinage 
history  is  that  before  issuing  any 
five-cent  nickel  coins,  the  Philadel- 
phia Mint  produced  coins  of  the 
same  value,  but  they  were  called 
“Half-Dimes.” 

These  actually  go  back  to  almost  the 
very  beginning  of  our  coinage 
history.  Our  first  half-dimes  were 
minted  in  1794,  and  the 
denomination  was  continued 
(although  in  several  different  de- 
signs) until  1873. 


Our  First  Half-Dime 


Until  1837,  the  composition  of  these 
little  coins  (approximately  16.5  mm 
in  diameter)  was  .8924  silver  and 
.1076  copper.  In  1837  (and 
beyond),  the  composition  was  .900 
silver  and  .100  copper  — which  is 
in  tune  with  the  composition  of  our 
classic  “silver”  coins  (although  not 
in  our  present-day  “silver”  coins  - 
which  don’t  contain  silver  at  all). 

Twentv-Cent  Pieces 

Sometimes,  the  idea  for  a particular 
denomination  seems  almost  ridic- 


ulous. That  is  just  about  how  you 
could  summarize  the  introduction  of 
our  twenty-cent  coin  — which 
appeared  m 1875. 

Yes,  people  said  it  was  not  such  a 
great  idea  — that  it  might  be  too 
easy  to  mistake  for  a twenty-five 
cent  coin.  But  the  “powers  that  be” 
are  not  always  high-powered  in 
their  brain  capacity. 


Authorized  by  an  act  of  March  3, 
1875,  the  twenty-cent  piece  had  the 
same  composition  of  the  twenty-five 
cent  coins  issued  at  that  time  (.900 
silver  and  .100  copper). 

The  design  was  similar  to  the 
Seated-Liberty  “quarter.”  The  coin’s 
diameter  was  22  mm.,  compared 
with  24.3  mm.  for  the  twenty-five 
cent  coin. 

Of  course,  as  the  proponents  of  this 
coin  would  undoubtedly  point  out, 
the  twenty-cent  piece  had  a smooth 
edge,  compared  with  the  reeded 
edge  of  the  “quarters.” 

Well,  the  “nay-sayers”  were  correct. 
The  public  complained  it  was  too 
similar  to  the  twenty-five  cent  coin. 
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You  can  imagine  how  unhappy  a 
merchant  might  be  after  he  realized 
he  had  accepted  a twenty-cent  coin 
thinking  it  was  a twenty-five  cent 
coin  — and  gave  change  to  the 
customer  accordingly. 

As  a result,  the  twenty-cent  coin 
lasted  only  four  years.  It  was 
minted  from  1875  to  1878,  and  in 
fact,  the  1877  and  1878  issues  were 
just  proof  coins  - for  collectors. 

But  WE  Like  Them 

Sure,  we  collectors  enjoy  unusual 
coins  such  as  this  one  — so  they’re 
popular  in  the  numismatic  hobby  — 
but  they  were  just  not  such  a good 
idea  as  “com  of  the  realm.” 

A Three-Dollar  Gold  Piece 

Perhaps  we’ll  conclude  this  dis- 
cussion of  “strange  coins  of  the 
United  States”  with  another  favorite 
of  collectors  — but  which  wasn’t  the 
brightest  idea  when  first  introduced: 
the  three-dollar  gold  piece. 


The  Three-Dollar  Gold  Piece 


Maybe  you  can  guess  why  this  one 
was  issued.  Those  folks  in  the 
government  who  decided  we  should 


have  a three-cent  coin  — initially  to 
make  it  easier  to  purchase  three- 
cent  stamps  - decided,  “Hey,  why 
don’t  we  also  issue  a three-dollar 
coin,  to  buy  a sheet  of  the  stamps?” 

These  coins  were  never  very  pop- 
ular, and  increasingly  low  mintages 
demonstrated  that  unpopularity. 

People  might  have  saved  one  or  two 
as  examples  of  an  unusual  coin  - or 
used  them  as  jewelry  - but  hardly 
used  them  at  all  as  money  after  the 
first  year  of  issue.  Thus,  not  many 
have  survived,  and  all  three-dollar 
gold  coins  are  now  considered  to  be 
scarce. 

The  three-dollar  gold  pieces  were 
minted  from  1854  to  1889 

The  public  reception  cited  above  is 
confirmed  in  the  “Red  Book” 
(officially,  “A  Guide  Book  of  United 
States  Coins”):  “The  three-doUar  gold 
piece  was  never  popular,  and  saw 
very  little  circulation.” 

But  Wait.. .There’s  More  ! 

There’s  one  more  coin  that  we  just 
have  to  mention. 

Actually  this  one  was  a “pattern”  - 
that  is,  it  was  never  officially  issued 
to  be  a circulating  coin,  but  was  just 
a suggestion  for  coinage. 

The  one  we  refer  to  is  the  Four- 
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Dollar  Gold  Coin,  also  known  as  the 
“Stella”  — which  simply  means 
“star”  - which  was  the  predominant 
design  on  the  coin’s  reverse. 


The  Four  Dollar  “Stella” 

These  “Stellas”  were  first  suggested 
by  the  U.S.  Minister  to  Austria,  John 
A.  Kasson,  and  the  idea  was  followed 
through  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Hubbell  --  who 
patented  the  gold  composition  he 
named  “Goloid,”  which  was  used  for 
goloid  metric  dollars. 

There  were  two  types  of  the  four- 
dollar  gold  coins,  both  of  which  are 
rare  and  prized  by  collectors.  On 
one,  “Miss  Liberty”  has  flowing  hair, 
while  the  other  shows  her  with  her 
hair  piled  on  top  of  her  head. 

Two  famous  coin  designers  were  in- 
volved with  this  coin.  Charles  E. 
Barber  did  the  flowing  hair  design 
while  George  T.  Morgan  did  the 
coiled-hair  design. 

Well,  this  discussion  could  continue 
ad  infinitum  --  as  you  can  find  other 
coins  that  are  unusual  in  United 
States  history  (the  Trade  Dollar,  for 
example  — which  is  the  only  one  of 


our  coins  devalued  after  being 
produced)  — but  this  Four  Dollar 
Gold  Coin  will  conclude  today’s 
fascinating  discussion. 

And,  of  course,  a long  article 
(perhaps  even  a book)  could  be 
written  about  each  of  the  “strange 
coins”  touched  on  above. 

Going  into  detail  about  the  different 
designs  and  variations  of  each 
denomination  would  certainly 
double  the  size  of  the  above  article. 
But  maybe  that  will  be  the  subject 
of  a future  story. 

'k‘k‘k‘k‘k‘k‘k‘k‘k‘k‘k 

Information  sources  for  the  above 
article  were  primarily  the  Guide  Book  of 
United  States  Coins,  by  R.  S.  Yeoman,, 
edited  by  Kenneth  Bressett;  and  The 
Complete  Encyclopedia  of  U.S.  and 
Colonial  Coins,  by  Walter  Breen. 

■*••*■**•*■■*■■*•*■*•■*•■*■ 

Future  PAN  Show  Dates 


YEAR 

2005* 

MAY 

13,14,15 

OCTOBER 

21,22,23 

2006 

12,13,14 

27,28,29 

2007* 

4,5,6 

26,27,28 

2008 

9,10,11 

24,25,26 

2009 

8,9,10 

23,24,25 

2010 

7„8,9 

22,23,24 

*'I'hcse  dales  are  nol  Mother’s  Day.  Other 
May  dates  are  Mother’s  Day  weekend. 
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Mv  First  Coin  Album 

by  Christopher  Homren 


This  is  me  and  my  Daddy  and  my 
little  brother,  Tyler,  at  Christmas- 
time. We  got  coin  albums  for  Christ- 
mas from  our  Daddy.  1 love  them. 
We  sat  down  at  a table  in  Daddy’s 
office  and  sorted  through  our  big 
jar  of  coins. 

Our  Pap-Pap  always  brings  us 
nickels  and  dimes  in  a bag,  and  we 
put  them  in  our  big  jar.  We  looked 
for  the  years  and  letters  on  the 
coins.  Daddy  told  us  that  the  letter 
“D”  means  Denver  and  “P”  means 
Philadelphia. 

We  pushed  the  coins  into  the  right 
holes  in  the  folders.  Daddy  went  to 
the  coin  store  and  got  more  folders 
for  us.  Now,  we  have  folders  for 
nickels,  pennies,  quarters  and 


dimes.  When  we  have  extra  “D” 
quarters,  we  give  them  to  our 
Grandma  for  her  folders. 

In  May,  Daddy  took  us  to  the  PAN 
Coin  Show.  My  friend,  Jared,  from 
school  was  there  with  his  brother, 
sister  and  Mom.  In  August,  we 
went  to  the  big  ANA  Coin  Show 
downtown  and  got  special  coins  in 
our  Mint  Passport  folders. 

•k'k'k'k'k'k'k'kic'kic 

Christopher  dictated  this  article  to 
his  Dad,  past  PAN  President  Wayne 
Homren.  The  photo  was  taken  on 
December  26,  2003,  when 

Christopher  had  just  turned  five, 
and  his  little  brother,  Tyler,  was 
three. 
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THE  COIN  STORE 

U.S.  and  World  Coins, 
Paper  Money, 

Supplies  and  Appraisals 
(724)  339^)815 


RICH  BORLAND  - Numismatist 
Hours:  Tues.  thru  Thur.,  1 0:30  to  4:30  2603  Leechburg  Road 

Some  Saturdays:  10:30  to  2:30  (calO  Lower  Burrell,  PA  1 5068 
Thurs.  Eve.,  6:00  to  8:30  Closed:  Fri.,  Sunday  and  Monday 


Rahway  Coins 


POBOX  1078 
SPOTSYLVANIA.  VA  22553 


LIFE  MEMBER  ANA-FUN-GSNA 


BUY/  SELL  U S.  COINS-CURRENCY 
GOLD-  SILVER-  TYPE  COINS 
APPRAISALS-ESTATES 


540-898-1657 
GEORGE  B SHUPP 


************************************** 


Over  30  Years  Experience 
Buy  - Sell  - Trade  - Appraise 


P O Box  617 

Boalsburg.  PA  16827  (814)  364-1963 


Early  Type  Jim  Long 

Appraisals 

J.E.L.  COINS 

P O BOX  3003 
BALTIMORE.  MD  21229 

lj\RGE  CENTS  A SPECIALTY 

EAC  1687  Phone  (410)  674-9380 

ANA  56093  Fax  (410)  674-0073 


************************* 

Gerald  T.  Knipa  - Numismatist 


Rare  U.S.  Coinage 
Buy  • ScU  • Ajipraise 


PO  Box  839 

Lemon! . PA  16851 -0839 


Member:  ANA.  PAN 


(814!  238-2988 


Experience  - Integrity  - Service 


Coins 

ANA  No.  LM  883 


Stamps 
APS  No.  60126 


Richard  A.  Campbell 

P.O.  Box  25313 
Pittsburgh.  PA  15242 
(412)341-4522 

Buy  - Sell  - Trade 


RICHARD  E.  CROSS  Life  Member 

(610)  285-2757  PAN,  SCC,  WVCC 

Member 
ANA,  EAC 


CROSS  COIN 
COMPANY 

P.O.  Box  548  • Fogelsville,  PA  18051 

DEALING  IN  QUALITY 
U.S.  COINSAND  CURRENCY 


Post  Cards 


Colleaion  Appraisal 
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Exhibit  Awards  at  Both  PAN  Shows 


PAN  has  always  had  competitive 
exhibits  at  the  annual  October  PAN 
Convention,  with  exhibit  awards 
presented  at  the  Saturday  evening 
banquet.  At  our  May  shows, 
exhibits  in  the  past  have  been  non- 
competitive, although  there  is  a 
“People’s  Choice”  award. 

Beginning  in  2005,  the  May  PAN 
show  will  also  have  competitive  ex- 
hibits. Our  awards  at  each  show 
will  be  as  follows: 

1st  Place  - 1/4  oz.  American  gold 
coin  and  current  Proof  silver  eagle. 

2nd  Place  through 
5 th  Place  - 1/10  oz.  American  gold 
coin  and  current  Proof  silver  eagle. 
6th  Place  and  beyond  - current 
Proof  silver  eagle. 


The  October  exhibit  awards  will  con- 
tinue to  be  presented  at  the 
Saturday  evening  banquet.  The 
choice  of  meal  and  cost  of  banquet 
forms  will  be  included  in  the 
CLARION  that’s  published  prior  to 
the  October  PAN  show.  Or,  you  can 
write  directly  to  the  Banquet  Chair, 
Charles  Culleiton,  431  West  9th 
Ave.,  Tarentum,  PA  15084.  You 
may  ask  for  banquet  information 
beginning  in  September. 

May  exhibit  awards  will  be  given  at 
breakfast  on  Sunday,  the  last  day  of 
the  show.  The  cost  of  breakfast  to 
exhibitors  is  free  ($5  for  others). 
When  you  set  up  an  exhibit,  you  can 
notify  Exhibit  Chair,  John  Eshbach,  if 
you’ll  attend.  Others  can  contact 
John  or  Kathy  Sarosi  re  breakfast. 


INTERESTED  IN  EXHIBITING? 

Write  to;  John  Eshbach  POBoxTl  Smoketown  PA  17576 

HE  WILL  NEED  TO  KNOW  HOW  MANY  CASES  YOU  WILL  NEED 
AND  IF  YOU  WILL  BE  EXHIBITING  AT  THE  MAY 
OR  OCTOBER  SHOW  OR  BOTH 

Please  include  your  name,  address,  and  telephone  number 
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An  Outstanding  Numismatist 


William  Cowburn  of  York,  PA,  nom- 
inated by  Lancaster’s  Red  Rose  Coin 
Club,  has  been  named  latest  winner 
of  the  Wagner  Award  for  the 
“Outstanding  Numismatist  in  Central 
Pennsylvania.”  The  award  was  pre- 
sented at  the  Red  Rose  Annual  Ban- 
quet, held  November  18. 

Also  nominated  for  the  award  were 
Newell  Shireman,  Harrisburg  Coin 
Club;  and  Robert  Saylor,  York  Coin 
Club.  As  is  often  the  case,  the 
judges  had  a difficult  decision. 

Hobo  Nickel  Collector 
Newell  Shireman,  certainly  the 
oldest  nominee  at  age  90,  is  an 
enthusiastic  collector  of  “Hobo 
Nickels.”  (Buffalo  Nickels,  which 
were  altered  by  hoboes  — very 
artistically  - and  used  as  payment 
for  meals  during  the  depression 
days  when  jobless  men  “rode  the 
rails”  across  the  U.S.). 

In  fact,  in  his  younger  days,  Newell 
himself  traveled  by  freight  car 
(“riding  the  rails”)  and  got  to  know  a 
man  named  Bert,  considered 
perhaps  the  original  and  best  of 
artists  who  transformed  the  nickels 
into  remarkable  artwork.  On  such  a 
nickel,  the  Indian  might  be  trans- 
formed into  a bearded  cowboy,  or 
perhaps  the  buffalo  into  another 
animal  such  as  a camel. 


Winner  Bill  Cowburn  (right)  is 
shown  receiving  his  trophy 
from  Award  Chair.  Dick  Duncan. 


Error  Collector 

Robert  Saylor,  President  of  the  York 
Coin  Club  for  the  past  four  years,  is 
an  enthusiastic  collector  of  error 
coins,  as  well  as  being  very  active  in 
the  York  club  for  many  years. 

A member  of  the  American  Numis- 
matic Association  (ANA)  and  the 
Combined  Organization  of  Numisma- 
tic Error  Collectors  of  America 
(CONECA),  Robert  has  organized  coin 
shows  and  picnics  as  well  as  given 
many  educational  talks  for  the  York 
Coin  Club.  He  has  also  attended  a 
Summer  Educational  Seminar,  pre- 
sented by  the  ANA  in  Colorado. 
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William  Cowburn 


The  Award 


Currently  President  of  the  Red  Rose 
Coin  Club,  Bill  Cowburn  also  belongs 
to  York  Coin  Club,  PAN,  FUN  (Florida 
United  Numismatists),  EAC  (Early 
American  Coppers),  Liberty  Seated 
Collectors  Club,  The  Civil  War  Token 
Society,  Central  States  Numismatic 
Society,  CONECA  (Combined  Organ- 
ization of  Numismatic  Error  Col- 
lectors of  America),  the  Bust  Half 
Nut  Club,  and  the  ANA. 

Award-Winning  Exhibits 
Bill  has  been  an  award-winning 
exhibitor  at  several  of  the  above 
clubs.  At  the  latest  FUN  show,  he 
earned  a 1st  place  in  U.S.  coins.  At 
the  May,  2004  Central  States  show, 
he  won  a 1st  place  for  U.S.  Quarters 
and  2nd  place  in  U.S.  Coins.  At  the 
September,  2004  Red  Rose  show,  he 
garnered  a 1st  place  in  U.S.  coins. 
And  at  the  August,  2004  ANA  show, 
he  won  1st  place  in  U.S.  coins,  and  a 
2nd  place  for  an  error  com  exhibit. 

Judge  and  Speaker 
Certified  as  an  ANA  judge  in  three 
categories,  he  judged  exhibits  at  the 
August,  2004  ANA  show  as  well  as 
the  May,  2004  Central  States  Con- 
vention in  Milwaukee.  He  has  also 
presented  interesting  educational 
talks  at  the  York  and  Lancaster 
clubs.  And,  as  Red  Rose  President, 
he  writes  the  newsletter.  Clearly,  he 
is  an  outstanding  numismatist. 


The  Wagner  Award,  named  for  out- 
standing numismatist  James  N.  Wag- 
ner (deceased),  was  originated  and 
first  presented  by  the  Harrisburg 
Coin  Club  in  1966.  Continuing  pre- 
sentation of  the  award  for  20  years, 
the  Harrisburg  organization  then 
turned  it  over  to  the  Central  Penn- 
sylvania Numismatic  Association. 

The  CPNA  was  responsible  for  this 
award  until  that  club  ceased 
operating  in  1999.  Then,  the  Red 
Rose  Coin  Club  (largest  club  in  the 
Central  PA  area)  took  it  over. 

The  list  of  winners,  engraved  on  the 
large  “loving  cup,”  reads  like  a com- 
pendium of  top-ranked  hobbyists 
throughout  Pennsylvania  — and 
perhaps  the  country  as  a whole. 

The  large  loving  cup  is  kept  by  the 
winner  for  just  one  year  --  and  then 
goes  on  to  the  next  winner. 
However,  there’s  also  an  engraved 
plaque,  which  is  kept  by  the  “Out- 
standing Numismatist.” 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that 
attending  the  most  recent 
presentation  (on  November  18) 
were  both  the  last  winner,  Ralph 
Mills,  as  well  as  the  first  winner  (in 
1966),  John  Eshbach. 

**•*•**■*■***■*■* 
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F.  W.  Woolworth  Featured  on  Medal 


The  nonprofit  Red  Rose  Coin  Club  of 
Lancaster,  has  just  issued  its  newest 
medal,  featuring  Frank  W. 
Woolworth,  founder  of  the  5 and  10 
cent  store,  which  began  its  success 
story  125  years  ago  in  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 

A native  of  upstate  New  York,  Frank 
Winfield  Woolworth  opened  his  first 
store  m Utica,  New  York,  where  all 
goods  were  sold  for  five  cents  each. 
That  store  was  unsuccessful. 

Success  Began  in  1879 

His  very  successful  retail  store  in 
Lancaster,  opened  in  1879,  led  to 
more  and  more  5 and  10  cent  stores 
“ until  there  were  thousands  of 
them,  all  around  the  world. 

In  1899,  Woolworth  erected  in  Lan- 
caster a beautiful  five-story  build- 
ing (shown  on  the  medal),  which 
boasted  gold-domed  towers  and  a 
roof-garden  restaurant  — plus  the 
city’s  first  elevator.  Unfortunately, 
that  building  is  no  longer  standing. 
It  was  razed  in  1949. 

A Thrifty  Man 

Woolworth  was  a thrifty  person,  and 
it’s  appropriate  that  his  success 
story  began  with  the  thrifty  folks  in 
Lancaster,  PA.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
he  believed  that  every  purchase  he 
made  should  be  a cash  transaction. 
And  that’s  how  he  paid  in  1911  to 
construct  the  60-story  Woolworth 
Building  in  New  York  City.  That 


building  still  stands  to  this  day  - a 
fitting  monument  to  a remarkable 
person.  Bom  in  1852,  Woolworth 
died  in  1919. 

Medals  Available 

The  one-ounce  medals,  39  mm  in 
diameter  (1-1/2”),  produced  in  pure 
silver  (.999  Fine)  and  bronze,  are 
available  from  the  club  (P.O.  Box 
621,  Lancaster,  PA  17608). 

Bronze  medals  costs  $10.  A set  of 
one  silver  and  one  bronze  medal 
costs  $35.  (Silver  medals  are  sold 
only  in  sets.)  Prices  include  tax  and 
postage.  Each  medal,  in  a hard  clear 
plastic  case,  comes  with  an 
information  card  including  historical 
details. 

■*"*■■*•***■*•■*■**•*•■*•****'*■■*■*****■*'******'*■* 
Time  for  2005  Dues 

Yearly  dues  for  PAN  come  to  a mere 
$8.00.  (Add  $5  for  outside  the  U.S.) 
Mail  to  PAN,  P.O.  Box  1079, 
Lancaster,  PA.  Thank  you. 
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U.S.  Gold  Coins 

★ U.S.  Proof  gold  coins  all  dates. 

★ Rare  date  circulated  gold  coins 

★ All  U.S.  gold,  especially  high 
quality  pieces 


U.S.  Silver  Coins 

★ All  proof  sets  1831-1989 

★ All  U.S.  Bust  coinage 

U.S.  Commemorative  coins 

★ Walking  liberty  halves,  silver 
dollars,  mercury  dimes,  etc. 
Original  rolls  or  single  specimens 

★ All  sets  or  part  collections 


Foreign  Coins 

★ Choice  uncirculated  world  gold 
prior  to  1933 

★ World  crown  prior  to  1900  in 
choice  condition 

★ Oriental  gold  coins 

★ Quality  Canadian  gold 
if.  All  modern  foreign  gold 


The  above  is  but  a brief  listing  of  our  needs.  If  you  have  coins  you  wish  to  sell  . . call  for  an 
appointment.  We  will  appraise  your  coins  by  todays  market  values.  Prices  offered  depend  on  the 
type  of  coin,  rarity  and  condition  of  the  coin.  We  urgently  need  single  coins,  complete  sets,  entire 
collections.  We’ll  gladly  meet  with  you  in  our  office,  your  bank  or  attorney’s  office. 


Appraisers  for 
banks,  attorneys, 
trusts  & estates 


Call  299-1211  for  an  appointment 


CONS 

350  Centerville  Rd.  — Lancaster,  PA 


Member  of 
PCGS  — ANA 
and  NGCA 


